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THE LOST ISLANDS OF SAN PEDRO BAY 

BY J. M. GUINN 

When Cabrillo nearly four hundred years ago sailed into Bahia 
de Los Humos y Fuegos (Bay of Smokes and Fires), now San 
Pedro Bay, the only island that loomed up out of the vast expanse of 
its waters was that conical peak since called Dead Man's Island. 

Terminal Island, Mormon Island and other isles, if noted at 
all by the mariners, were regarded as mud flats or as parts of the 
mainland. 

Sixty years later Sebastian Viscaino sailed into Cabrillo's Bay 
of Smokes and Fires and left it as the Ensenada of San Andres. 
Cabrera Bueno, compiling a chart of the California coast for ships 
engaged in the Philippine trade, from Viscanos' explorations and 
reckonings, untangled the tangle in saints' names that the bluff old 
sailor had made. He changed the name of the Bay of San Andres 
to San Pedro, the 26th of November, the day Viscaino anchored in 
it being St. Peter's day and not St. Andrew's — not St. Peter the 
Apostle, but St. Peter, bishop of Alexandria. Cabrera Buena marked 
on his chart the little island at the entrance of the bay, but gave it 
no name. When Spanish navigators were discovering great islands 
and continents, it was not worth while wasting a saint's name, 
plentiful as they were, on a little speck like that conical peak at San 
Pedro's mouth. 

For more than two centuries it remained nameless. Then some 
person or some freak of Fate fastened upon it the gruesome title 
of Dead Man's Island. For nearly a century it has born on maps and 
charts this ominous cognomen. Recently it has experienced a great 
change. It has been transferred from the War Department of the 
United States, where for sixty years it was held, to the Treasury 
Department, to be used hereafter as the site for a quarantine station. 
It will be leveled down and enlarged to six arces. Its name has 
been changed to Reservation Point. Presumably the fill will change 
its present circular form to a point ; otherwise it is difficult to under- 
stand how a change of name makes a point out of a circle. 

Now that this ocean landmark that has guided many a good 
ship to anchorage before the days of free harbors and light houses, 
is about to be obliterated in name and form — lost from the landscape 
and unknown to future generations, a brief history of it may be 
worth preserving. 
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There is no deep tragedy connected with its naming like that 
of La Mort Homme — Dead Man's Hill — that has been alternately 
lost and won in the long-drawn-out sanguinary battles between 
French and Teutons at Verdun. Its use as a cemetery gave it its 
name — Dead Man's Island. 

There are several legends that purport to give the application 
of the name to the island, Alfred Robinson, author of "Life in 
California," in a conclusion to that book written forty years after, 
gives a story of what he evidently considers the first interment on 
it — that of Black Hawk, the last male survivor of the San Nicolas 
Island Indians. Speaking of the channel islands he says: 

"The islands were made attractive and important from the vast 
numbers of fur seals and sea otters found there, which naturally 
called the attention of the Russians from the north, who almost en- 
tirely engrossed that species of traffic throughout the whole extent 
of the Pacific Coast, from their possessions in the north down to 
this region, which they frequently visited; and on one occasion, in 
a quarrel with the islanders at St. Nicholas, they inhumanly mas- 
sacred nearly the whole of the male inhabitants, an act which natur- 
ally induced the entire population of these islands to seek refuge 
and protection among the several missionary establishments on the 
mainland. 

"After the lapse of half a century, a party of hunters, headed 
by Isaac Williams of Los Angeles, embarked in a small vessel at 
San Pedro for a trip among the islands, for the purpose of amuse- 
ment as well as profit, in the hunting of sea otter, and reaching 
St. Nicholas, they disembarked. Strolling around over the rocks 
on the seashore, much to their surprise they decried a group of 
persons evidently endeavoring to escape observation, to whom they 
gave chase and soon overtook. They proved to be an aged man 
and three women who, by friendly signs, were induced to accompany 
them to the launch. As they proceeded, the eldest woman escaped, 
darting off among the brush, and was soon out of sight. 

"The hunters continued their way to the launch, where they 
embarked, leaving the poor runaway alone on the deserted isle. 

"With a favorable wind they reached San Pedro the next day. 
There they entertained their rude guests, much to their satisfaction, 
day after day adding to their comfort and enejoyment, everyone in 
the town seeming inclined to extend them hospitality. It was not 
long, however, before they began to feel the effects of their change 
of habits and diet, which finally ended in the death of the women. 
The old man, bowed down by grief, wandering about from house 
to house, was at last missed from the community, and it was not 
until the expiration of several weeks that he was found in San Pedro. 
There he remained for quite a period, daily, seated on the cliffs, 
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gazing out as if trying to catch a glimpse of his island home. Un- 
happily, one day his body was seen floating upon the water. It 
was taken ashore and buried upon the little island near the entrance 
of the harbor, now called Dead Man's Island. It was supposed 
that he fell asleep, and while dreaming perhaps of his beloved isle 
and his departed companions, he fell among the rocks below and 
died. Such was the end of poor Black Hawk." 

The Indians were removed from San Nicolas Island in 1835, 
the year Dana was on the California coast. Evidently the Indian 
JUlack Hawk was not the first interment on the island. (The lone 
woman lived on the island eighteen years before she was rescued.) 

Dana in his "Two Years Before the Mast," gives this legend of 
what he seems to think was the first burial on the island : 

"The little brig, the home of so much hardship and suffering, 
lay in the offing, almost as far as one could see, and the only other 
thing which broke the surface of the great bay was a small, desolate 
looking island, steep and conical, of a clayey soil, and without the 
sign of vegetable life upon it, yet which had a peculiar and mel- 
ancholy interest to me, for on the top of it were buried the remains 
of an Englishman, the commander of a small merchant brig, who 
died while lying in this port. 

"It was always a solemn and interesting spot to me. There it 
stood, desolate, and in the midst of desolation; and there were 
the remains of one who died alone and friendless. Had it been 
a common burying-place it would have been nothing. The single 
body corresponded well with the solitary character of everything 
around. It was the only thing in California from which I could 
ever extract anything like poetry. Then, too, the man died far from 
home, without a friend near him; by poison, it was suspected, and 
no one to inquire into it; and without proper funeral rites; the 
mate (as I was told), glad to have him out of the way, hurrying 
him up the hill and into the ground without a word of prayer." 

Of the legends that account for the island's gruesome name, the 
most plausible is one given me nearly fifty years ago by an old 
Californian who had been in the hide drogher trade before Dana's 
day. This is the substance of his story: Away back in the early 
years of the last century some fishermen found the body of an un- 
known white man on the island. There was evidence that the man 
had reached the island alive but probably too weak to attempt the 
crossing of the narrow channel to the mainland. He had evidently 
clung to the desolate island, vainly hoping for succor, until hunger, 
thirst and exposure put an end to his existence. It was supposed 
that he had fallen overboard at night from some vessel engaged in 
smuggling and to have been carried in by the tide. The body was 
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buried on the island and the isle was named by the Spaniards Isla 
del Muerto — Island of the Dead or Isle of the Corpse. 

The American marines and sailors killed in the battle of Do- 
mingues Rancho, where Mervine was defeated by Corrillo, were 
buried on the island. Lieutenant Duvall in his Log book of the 
Savannah recording their burial on Dead Man's Island, says: "It 
was so named by us." In this he is mistaken by twenty to thirty 
years. Col. J. J. Warner, who came to Los Angeles in 1831, says 
it bore that name when he came here. 

From the most reliable data that I can gather there were in 
all eleven persons buried on the island, ten men and a woman, 
namely : 

The lost sailor, the English sea captain, the Indian Black Hawk, 
six of the Savannah crew in 1846, a passenger on a Panama steamer 
in 1851, and the last, a Mrs. Parker, in 1858. She was the wife of 
Captain Parker of the schooner Laura Bevan, once when a fierce 
southeaster was brewing he sailed out of the bay. From that day 
to this nothing has ever been heard of the ship or its crew. They 
lie at the bottom of the ocean. The captain's wife was stopping 
at the Embarcadero. She was slowly dying of consumption. Her 
husband's fate hastened her death. She was buried on the top of 
Dead Man's Island. 

The sea has not given up its dead, but the land has. The dis- 
integration of the island going on for years exposed the coffins. 
Those of the marines were buried in the U. S. Cemetery at the 
Presidio of San Francisco ; the others in the cemetery at San Pedro. 
It may be asked why was the island made a cemetery. It was 
to prevent desecration of the graves by that robber of the plains — 
the prowling coyote. There were no permanent residents at the 
landings in early days. 

Rattlesnake Island, that convolution of sand dunes which 
for centuries untold protected the Slough, now called the Inner 
Harbor, from the break! break! break! of old Ocean's waves, lost 
its original name twenty-five years ago, and is constantly losing 
its original contour by the harbor improvements that have been going 
on for forty-five years. 

In 1891 it was purchased from the Dominguez heirs for $250,000 
by the Terminal Company, an organization of St. Louis capitalists ; 
and its name changed to Terminal Island. Its purchase precipitated 
a Free Harbor war, a contest that was waged for several years 
between Colis Huntington, president of the Southern Pacific R. R. 
Co., Senator Frye of Maine, Russell Alger, President McKinley's 
Secretary of War, and a coterie of Los Angeles monopolists on one 
side, and the people and legislators opposed to a monopoly-owned 
harbor on the other. The anti-monopolists won. 
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The island in the early years of the last century was given its 
warning name, Isla del Celubra de Cascabel — Isle of the Snake of 
the Rattle — on account of the great number of the genus crotalus 
horrida that inhabited it. The name was a danger sign. Whoever 
disregarded the warning did it at his own risk. 

The natural increase of the reptile was occasionally augmented 
by immigration. The torrential winter rains sometimes washed the 
rattlers out of their lairs in the mountains and the rushing current 
of the San Gabriel River brought them down to the ocean and 
landed them on the island. As this branch of the Ophidian family 
is not given to navigation, they remained on the island. The moun- 
tain rattler was more aristocratic than the plebeian cascabel of the 
plains, but the melting pot of the snake kingdom dissolved the hyphen 
and merged them into one family. 

Mormon Island has ceased to be an island. A fill has joined it 
to the mainland. It was named for the faith of an early settler. 
His name has been lost to fame, but his faith has been pinned to 
the island in name at least. 

The uncanny names of the islands have gone to join the south- 
easters, the terror of the mariners in Dana's day. That sneering 
remark of Senator Frye's uttered during the Free Harbor contest 
as he read from the map of the Bay, " 'Rattlesnake Island, Dead 
Man's Island,' I should think it would scare a mariner to death to 
come into such a place," has lost its significance. Senator Stanford's 
reply to him seems to have been almost prophetic : "You let us have 
a large enough appropriation and we will change those names to 
something less horrifying." 

Forty-seven years ago, October 10, 1869, I stood on the deck 
of the old Steamer Senator as she cast anchor in the Bay out beyond 
Dead Man's Island and took my first survey of the fog-enveloped 
Bay, the barren island and the desolate mainland. The outlook was 
not promising for the location of a world harbor and a great com- 
mercial seaport. 

Our only means of getting ashore at the only seaport, Wilming- 
ton, was Banning's little tug, the Cricket. It was so small its 
upper deck was reserved for the ladies, the men passengers stood 
around the boiler on the lower deck and surveyed the beautiful 
scenery — the mud flats, the sand bars, the sea weed and the seals 
basking on the banks while the little Cricket crept up the shallow 
Slough to Wilmington. You paid a $1.50 to get ashore on Ban- 
ning's tug and $2.50 more to get to Los Angeles city on Banning's 
stages. Now a soulless corporation carries you over that route 
for 35 cents. 

The channel between Isla del Muerto and Timm's Point had 
then but eighteen inches of water at low tide. Now there are thirty 
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feet. There was then a gap between Rattlesnake Island and Dead 
Man's Island 6,500 feet wide. In 1872 work was begun to build 
a sea wall to connect the two islands. Work was pushed vigorously. 
There were at one time six hundred men employed on the break- 
water and encamped on Rattlesnake Island. Seven pile drivers were 
kept constantly at work. The isle of the cascabel was a lively place. 
The object of building the wall was to break the force of the 
waves and stop the inflow of sand and silt from the ocean. It was 
claimed that the outflow through the narrow inlet between Isla del 
Muerto and mainland would deepen the channel by cutting away the 
bar. The scheme was a success ; where fifty years ago men waded 
at low tide across the shallow inlet now great ocean steamers cross 
it to the inner harbor unimpeded. The dead men are removed and 
the rattlesnakes exterminated. The two islands have lost their un- 
canny names as well as their island contour. Gone are they to 
join Cabrillo's Bahia de los Humos y Fuegos and Viscaino's En- 
senada de San Andres in the Lexicon of the Forgotten. 



